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ties only, is necessary in order that the parliamentary
'form of government should permanently produce good
results.

In France the parliamentary system has not worked
well, because this condition has not been ful-
filled.1 The various groups of Monarchists

filled in       and Bonapartists have together formed in the

Chambers the party of the Keactionaries, or

as it is more commonly called, the Right.2    The rest of

1  This is recognized by many French writers, e. g., Lamy, La Repub-
lique en 1883; Paul Laffitte, Le Suffrage Universel et la Regime Parlementairet
pt. i. ch. iii. ; Saleilles, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political
Science, July, 1895, pp. 57, 64, 65.   But the reason for the existence of a
number of groups in France seems to be only partially understood.   The
most clear-sighted writer on this subject is Dupriez.    (See Les Ministres,
vol. ii.pp. 363-65, 370-71, and 386-95.)

2  For readers unfamiliar with European politics it may perhaps be
necessary to explain the meaning of the terms Bight and Left, as they
are used all over the Continent.    In England a broad aisle runs from the
Speaker's desk through the middle of the House of Commons to the main
entrance opposite, and the benches of the members are arranged parallel
to this aisle and facing it.    The Ministry sit on the front bench at the
right of the Speaker (the so-called Treasury Bench), their supporters
taking seats behind and alongside of them, while the opposition sit on the
left side of the House.   The Liberals and Conservatives, therefore, are
each to be found sometimes on one side of the House and sometimes on
the other, according as their party is in power or not.    But on the Conti-
nent the seats are arranged, as a rule, like those of a theatre, as in our
legislative bodies, the ministers usually sitting immediately in front of
the Speaker or President, on a bench which sometimes faces him and
sometimes looks the other way, while the conservative members sit on
the President's right, the more liberal next to these, and the radical on
his left.   As this arrangement is permanent, the words Right and Left
have come to be generally used for Conservative and Liberal ; and the
different groups are often designated by their position in the Chamber,
as the Eight, the Centre, and the Left Centre, the Left, or the Extreme
Left.